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On April 25th last, death drew into “the mountains” a singular figure 
of American letters. Donald Davidson, in his seventy-fifth year, ended 
a life devoted to the renewal of “myth that is truest memory” and an 
utterance of “prophecy that is poetry”. As a young man, he took his 
ground at the heart of the history and tradition of his alma mater, his 
city, his state, and the South, and there did battle for his vision of them 
until he died. He was an impassioned localist and traditionalist— 
some have said, archaist. Nevertheless, it was his genius to sense what 
lay beyond the tumult of his day in the world at large. 

This intuition grew out of his background as Tennessean and South- 
erner and descendant of Scotch dissenters. Increasingly he brought to 
it the spiritual and moral distillation of an agrarian past. It was the 
historical deepening and widening of this consciousness that gave per- 
spective to his words. For him myth and poetry were inseparable; 
they informed, reinforced each other. 

A poet’s perception and fire infused all that he did or endeavored, 
and his accomplishments were many. Beyond the five volumes that 
represent his poetry, his works range from literary criticism to history, 
from philosophic essays to textbooks, a folk opera, a conspicuous half- 
century of teaching English, and direct political action. 

While a student-instructor at Vanderbilt University, Davidson early 
gained literary attention as one of the founders of and contributors to 
The Fugitive, a magazine of poetry that was to make history. Then, 
too, he formed important literary and personal friendships among the 
Fugitive group that included others who were later to become dis- 
tinguished poets. 

Perhaps it was premonitory of Davidson’s paradoxical future that 
the first issue of the magazine should announce a flight “from nothing 
faster than from the high-caste Brahmins of the Old South”. For 
even then he knew the “cross section of a landscape”, symbol to him as 
a boy in “a gaudy globe, a rainbow-colored ball” that he had peeled “to 
find at center nothing at all”. 

His first conspicuous “folly” that hindsight has turned into prophecy 
grew out of I'll Take My Stand, in which eleven fellow-Southerners 
(several of them former Fugitives) joined him in an attack on in- 
dustrialism. Along with the other contributors to the anthology, he 
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was roundly riaiculed, when the book appeared in 1930, for proposing 
that the South preserve its agrarian tradition. But the stand there 
taken, to be at once inundated by criticism and invective, would not 
lie prone in the memory and conscience of this country—a thing that 
led to the republication of the volume thirty years later. And, al- 
though it is remembered for its spiritual significance rather than any 
economic program, its truth has been widely perceived. 

In his essay “A Mirror For Artists”, Davidson decried the influence 
of industrialism on the arts and called upon artists to defend the 
agrarian tradition in both art and society. However debatable his con- 
tentions, he followed consistently his own admonition in this early 
piece throughout the remainder of his life. 

During the ’thirties Davidson turned the “Stand” into an Attack On 
Leviathan, and also joined with many of his earlier comrades in 
another notable criticism of industrialism, Who Owns America. Under 
the political and social banners of Regionalism, Distributism and Indi- 
vidualism the agrarian cause for a time gained ground in the intellectual 
discussion of the mid-decade. 

There is a facetious anecdote of significance told by some of Mr. 
Davidson’s friends. He was regarded by them as something of a 
Jeremiah, bearing the “Fire on Belmont Street” in his head and often 
in his eye. They professed to discover, during the desperate days of 
the Great Depression when everyone else was in bleak or despondent 
mood, that “Don”—as he was known to his intimates—found spiritual 
uplift in it and looked on the approach of the apocalypse with a sub- 
stantiated prophet’s gleam on his face. 

But another tumultous world war and a massive and ever-spreading 
technology enveloped the breastworks and scattered the company, and 
seemed to make their politics irrelevant. Even before the war, the 
other poetic talents of the Fugitive group—John Ransom, Allen Tate, 
and Robert Penn Warren—had left the South. Few remained agrarian 
and even fewer agrarians remained. 

But if Lee was “in the mountains” and God, “brooding within the 
certitude of time”, remained inscrutable, Donald Davidson pursued 
his way, nevertheless. Denied an effective political forum, he preached 
the gospel day-by-day in his well-filled classrooms, among other things 
inculcating an appreciation of classical rhetoric in his students, delving 
into balladry, seeking to renew the oral tradition of poetry. 

And for his distant friend and fellow-poet Allen Tate, on the occa- 
sion of his sixtieth birthday in 1959, Davidson could reply: 
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The sound of guns from beleaguered Donelson 
Up-river flowed again to Benfolly’s hearth. 

Year to familiar year we had heard it run 

World-round and back, till Lytle cried out: ‘Earth 

Is good, but better is land, and best 

A land still fought-for, even in retreat; 

For how else can Aeneas find his rest 

And the child hearken and dream at his grandsire’s feet?’ 


You said: ‘Not Troy is falling now. Time falls 
And the victor locks himself in his victory 

Deeming by that conceit he cancels walls 

To step with Descartes and Comte beyond history. 
But that kildee’s cry is more than phylon or image 
For us, deliberate exiles, whose dry rod 

Blossoms athwart the Long Street’s servile rage 

And tells what pilgrimage greens the Tennessee sod.’ 


So, Allen, you have kindled many an evening 

When the creed of memory summoned us to your fire. 

I remember that blazon, remember the firelight blessing 
Owsley’s uplifted head, Ransom’s gray eye. 

The Kentucky voice of Warren, until that household’s 
Oaken being spoke like a plucked lyre 

And we turned as men who see where a battle unfolds— 


But it was not among Mr. Davidson’s friends and fellow-poets that 
his “obsession” with the oral tradition of poetry was to find response, 
nor even his defense of classical rhetoric. With the characteristic un- 
accountability and irony of prophetic fulfilment a new oral use that 
would embrace traditional poetry is espoused by such futurists as 
Marshall McLuhan and Walter J. Ong. And Davidson’s appreciation 
of classical rhetoric finds vindication among today’s teachers of speech. 

In the mellowing of his final years, the width and depth of the 
agrarian tradition illuminating a present turmoil took him further. 
Still the conservative individualist who, to wed “the tame abstract” to 
the “wild particular”, would bring the “schoolhouse back/Somewhere 
close to a wildcat’s track/And the forest’s finite edge”’—he had found 
a new communion. And, in the “Gradual of the Northern Summer”, 
“Our own Madonna of the Rocks/Between the steeple-bush and 
thistle,/Boulder for seat and lap for easel,/Redeems us from the eve- 
ning shade/With light too absolute to fade.” 

May God rest his soul! 


Brarnarp CHENEY 


